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has taken the taste out of everything, he would assert, and that was why
we were all physically and nervously exhausted. The consequence of
abusing the soil was disease. This did not make any difference to the
methods adopted in his own garden; at the same time as he theorized,
he told us of the amount of money he was spending on chemical fertilizers
as required by his gardener.
I must say that the figures he quoted were most disturbing. To
him statistics were everything; ever since he had disputed the value of
figures with Karl Pearson, the famous biologist, he regarded statistics
as one of the major discoveries. "Figures/' he said, "cannot lie as
much as figures of speech. It is the analogy which misleads, not
the fact."
Two hundred and fifty million acres in the United States of America
that is more than sixty-one per cent of the total area under crops, had
their fertility completely lost or partially destroyed. A very serious
position in view of the world's dependence on America after the war.
Almost everywhere the same dismal story could be told. And this subject
led to the harnessing of the tides to make electricity.
"When these wretched scientists can make themselves useful, they go
on grubbing for power in the coal mines. They do not seem to know that
our tides, almost unique in the world, exist. What a cleaner place England
would become. I know that it is the fogs that attract the tourist but we
can do without tbe tourist if we can manage to survive our meals and our
winters. I suppose the people here are so convinced that they have arrived
at godliness because they have won the war, that they wron't even consider
the next thing to it. It's pure lack of imagination, this desire for impure
air and impure food."
And this led to the question of eyeglasses. For here again we were
going the wrong way about it. Seeing is an art and the eyes of to-day
were as exhausted as the soil because we were relying on optical glass
instead of being trained in the art of seeing. Organisms, like the soil
.and eyes must be provided with the internal conditions most favourable
to the exercise of their own restorative powers. I had only just received,
a letter from Aldous Huxley who had once been on the point of blindness,
but through the practice of the art of seeing and natural curative exercises
had recovered sufficiently to dispense with glasses and write with such
a clear hand. "I discovered early in life that the sanction of authority
was to be mistrusted. I even left my window open and survived*"
"What would you have done," I asked, "if open windows were